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and struggles of the great Mexican patriot. With painstaking 
research and generous sympathy, the authors have traced the 
career of the warrior-priest from his birth on the ranch of San 
Vincente, in 1753, through his brave conflict against tyranny in 
church and state, to his military execution in Chihuahua on the 
thirtieth of July, 181 1. He is presented to us as a scholar and 
theologian with views in advance of his time and with little 
reverence for authority or for ecclesiastical dogmas ; as an eager 
student of classic French literature as well as of French liberal- 
ism ; as curate of Dolores, where he was loved and obeyed both 
by his Spanish parishioners and by the Indians of the neighbor- 
ing haciendas, for whose industrial improvement he labored hard 
and unselfishly ; as an intrepid leader, an ardent patriot, and a 
man of exalted character. His death for the cause of liberty 
served to arouse his people to a clearer sense of their rights and 
stimulated them to continue the struggle which ultimately led 
to a casting off of the Spanish yoke. Thus to-day he is honored 
throughout his country with the title of 'Father of Mexican In- 
dependence.' 

The book is valuable not merely as a biography of Hidalgo, 
but also as an outline of the rise of Mexico to the position of a 
free and independent nation ; and in view of the recent insur- 
rection of Madero against the administration of President Diaz, 
the volume is timely in making clear that the present executive, 
far from being a ruthless dictator, is a worthy successor of 
Hidalgo and a true exponent of those principles for which that 
hero and his followers offered up their lives. McB. 



Maria Edgeworth and Her Circle in the Days of Buonaparte 
and Bourbon. By Constance Hill. New York: John Lane Company. 

One would have thought after the charming volume in the 
English Men of Letters series, by Emily Lawless, that the last 
word had been said about Maria Edgeworth; but not so, for 
there lies before us a volume called Maria Edgeworth and Her 
Circle in the Days of Buonaparte and Bourbon, which presents new 
phases in the life of this ever young and charming Irish girl. 

One who has been brought up on her Parents' Assistant and 
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Moral Tales must be forgiven for having thought of Maria Edge- 
worth as only and always the prim old maid of forty, perhaps 
born forty years old, and never having had any youth, because 
the children she puts before us are always so moral and so prig- 
gish. Yet the stories had their own fascination. Who can ever 
cease to remember with delight The Little Merchants, The 
Orphans, and Lazy Lawrence? It makes one sorry for the 
present generation who have never read them. Miss Lawless 
says: "as for Simple Susan, that small damsel sits — must, while 
Literature lasts, continue to sit — upon the pedestal raised for her 
by the great and good Sir Walter who writes to a correspondent : 
'When the boy brings back the lamb to the little girl, there is 
nothing to do but to put the book down and cry!' After such a 
tribute every later and lower panegyric sinks necessarily to the 
rank of mere surplusage." 

Think of having the power to make Sir Walter weep! Who 
would not crave such distinction, yet I dare say few have won it ? 

The staidness of Miss Edgeworth may in some part have been 
produced by the peculiar family intricacies by which she was 
surrounded. The daughter of an adoring but erratic father, — 
losing her mother when she was six years of age, — falling heir 
to three successive step-mothers, and being the eldest of seven- 
teen children, she was naturally matured at an early age and 
dignified beyond her years, after being the only instructress and 
guide of these younger children. She had, however, that buoy- 
ant Irish temperament which sees the brightest side in all 
things,*and by it she was carried without question or complaint 
through her manifold duties, and enabled to enjoy to the full the 
pleasant things that fell to her lot. 

The idea that Maria Edgeworth was ever a prim old maid is 
quite cast to the winds when we find her in Paris in 1802, 
whither, after the signing of the Peace of Amiens, all the 
fashionable English world flocked to visit the gay city and see 
its condition after the horrors of the revolutionary period. It 
was a very brilliant circle into which the Edgeworths were 
introduced upon their arrival at the French capital, and as they 
had the gift of making friends, they left behind them many ardent 
admirers, especially the celebrated Madame Recamier. It is 
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impossible to do justice to this charming book in a short space, 
but it cannot fail to delight its readers, and it is profusely and 
beautifully illustrated. 

Maria Edgeworth lived to be eighty-two years of age — cheer- 
ful and brave to the last, and her memoirs were written by her 
third and surviving step-mother, who says that the reason Maria 
did not marry her admirer, M. Edelcrantz, of the Swedish Em- 
bassy in Paris, was — not that she did not care for him, but 
that she knew her family could not get on without her, meaning 
of course that by her pen she was educating the numerous chil- 
dren. If such was the case, Maria Edgeworth was a heroine far 
beyond any of those she created. E. H. S. 



The Dublin Book of Irish Verse. Edited by John Cooke. Dublin: 
Hodges, Figgis & Co. 

Better evidence of the depth of Irish national feeling than 
this book affords could scarcely be found. Poems addressed to 
Ireland, or poems about Ireland, dot its pages, and all are pas- 
sionately sincere. Anthologies of verse in the English language 
are not rich in patriotic sentiments. How significant, then, is 
this exception, where many poets sing the praises of the 
motherland and each poem is living with the sense of 
love for a country wronged. All are sad ; some are sweet, 
some plaintive, some wistful, and one or more defiant, like 
Mangan's splendid "Dark Rosaleen." The note of pride in 
victory, which is heard in English patriotic songs, is naturally 
unheard here. The prevailing tone is suggested in such lines as 
these of Lionel Johnson's : — 

Long Irish melancholy of lament! 

Voice of the sorrow that is on the sea : 
Voice of that ancient mourning music sent 

From Rama childless : the world waits in thee. 

The sadness of all beauty at the heart, 

The appealing of all souls unto the skies, 
The longing locked in each man's breast apart 

Weep in the melody of thine old cries. 

Mother of tears ! sweet Mother of sad sighs ! 
All mourners of the world weep Irish, weep 



